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In modern times the ideas of popular Education have 
sprung up as necessities. But these ideas, to a great ex- 
tent; have been transplanted from the countries of Europe 
to the United States of America, hardly differently from 
the manner in which the Secondary School was introdu- 
ced, the history of which extends back to the beginning 
of civilization in Europe. Yet the schools of Europe have 
gradually assumed a character, so peculiar to the different 
nations, that it is easy to know the German from the French 
or English institution. And still, though it is true that the 
nature of educational institutions is certainly determined to 
a great extent by nationality, social and political interests 
and the standard of civilization which has been reached 
by each particular nation, nevertheless the achievements 
of one nation in the department of education like the re- 
searches of science, cannot long remain unknown to others. 
And for that reason, despite their national peculiarities, we 
find that the schools of all European countries have much 
in common, and that the fundamental ideas pervading those 
of England, France, Germany and Switzerland are at the 
present day much the same. That the results- which are 
achieved in the different countries are so dissimilar is ow- 
ing to two things : Knowledge or ignorance of the best 
methods and the skill or deficiency of the instructors. 

In the United States the schools are rapidly assuming 
greater similarity of appearance, as the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of which the nation is compounded, become more 
and more assimilated. It is well known that some of the 
races, now intermingling in that country, are of a charac- 
ter favorable to rapid progress, as the English, the Ger- 
mans and the French ; whilst others greatly impede the 
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this case the school-hoard is independent of the municipal 
government. The board of education of each city is pre- 
sided over by a president, who is sometimes the superin^ 
tendent of the schools of the corporation. It is necessary, 
in order to become a member of the board, only to be a 
citizen, of an honest upright character. (Missouri school- 
law.) The entire control of everything touching the pub- 
lic education is in the hands of the commission. Not only 
does it select the books to be used, the teachers to be ap- 
pointed, the buildings, the officers for all positions, and the 
like, but it even determines the exact amount of work for 
each class for a given time, the methods to be used, the 
questions to be proposed at examinations, the number of 
answered or missed questions required for a mark of *^merit" 
or * ^demerit." (Report of City of Philadelphia 1874 ; Boston 
and Baltimore 1872, 73 and 74.) To facilitate the work 
which it has to perform, the board divides itself into dif- 
ferent committees : Committees on finances, buildings, 
examinations, appointments, etc. The commissioner repre- 
senting a ward, is obliged to visit and report upon the con- 
dition of the schools in his district, to visit the parents 
of pupils and to call the attention of the Board to all defi- 
ciencies that may appear. 

The ^'Superintendent of Public Schools" in large cities 
has one or more assistants. He receives a salary of from 
3 — 5000 dollars and is often elected for a longer term of 
years. He should be familiar with all matters touching 
the public instruction, visit all the schools and report quar- 
terly to the board and, in his detailed annual report, should 
supply an account of the standing in each establishment and 
the progress made during the year. The multiplicious 
duties of this office, demand a man of administrative ability 
and possessed of superior knowledge in educational mat- 
ters, the more so, as he has to depend nearly entirely upon 
his own resources, the commissioners rarely being school-, 
men who are able to advise him. (Report of Superinten- 
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dent of St. Louis 1872 ; 44th Annual Report, Cincinnati 
1874 etc.) — The school boards of the different school-dis" 
tricts report to the state school board, and the state school 
superintendent visits the various districts and renders an 
annual account to that board. 

It is evident, that the municipal corporations enjoy 
great freedom in organizing their schools and not seldom 
are they vested with nearly unlimited power. There seems 
very little probability that the government will, at any 
time, gain such a considerable influence in educational mat- 
ters, as would tempt it to use the school for political ends 5 
particularly, do such apprehensions appear unfounded, when 
it is noticed, how in one state after another, laws are en- 
acted, excluding any one holding a political or municipal 
office, from serving as a member of the school-board. 
When it is well known, that vice and ignorance go hand 
in hand and that prisons cost more than schools, (Report 
of Board of Education, Massachusets 1872 — 73) then the 
legislature of a state is certainly authorized in taking pre- 
cautionary measures to secure the safety of society and in 
making school-attendance, at a certain age, obligatory. But 
the state-government does not demand more. Viewed thus, 
it is a mere question of political economy, and the state 
as such, only takes measures for securing its own welfare. 
The manner how the demands are complied with, does not 
concern the state. That compulsory education has not as 
yet been enforced in all parte of the country, is not a 
mark of greater liberty, but on the contrary, it is a proof 
that the national and social institutions of a country are 
still of a very imperfect kind. 

The expenditures for public instruction have increased 
from year to year. Last year (Report of Commissioner 
XXXII, Tab. I, Part 2, 1875) the entire income of pub- 
lic schools amounted to 88,648,950 dollars and the expen- 
ditures to 81,932,954 dollars ; the cost of instruction per 
capita of average attendance in public schools in 1875 ran- 
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ged from 57.66 dollars in Arizona to 4.50 dollars in Geor- 
gia. The expenditures will in a few years amount to a 
hundred millions of dollars, the larger part of which sum 
is collected by taxation. He who sends his child to other 
than a public school, is not for that reason exempted from 
this taxation ; whilst, as the burden of expense falls to the 
share of the citizen of means, the poor enjoy the fall be- 
nefit of a free school. Large districts of land and consider- 
able appropriations presented to the individual states by the 
United States government, are always devoted to the school 
fund ; this fund, in consequence of the increased valuation of 
land in some western states has become so large, that the 
public schools are maintained from it alone, without addi- 
tional taxation.- Pines also, imposed for violations of the 
laws, form an important revenue of the school-fund. Still 
it should be remembered, that no part of this tund can 
be devoted to other than public schools. 

The number of teachers now employed is about 250,000 
(Report 1875, XXXI. Tab. I, part 1). Large as the num- 
ber appears, a hundred thousand more teachers would be 
required, if the entire school population was instructed in 
classes averaging forty scholars to the teacher. More wo- 
men are occupied in teaching than men ; in Massachusetts 
for example, there are eight female teachers to every male 
teacher. (49th Annual Report, Mass.) The monthly com- 
pensation of these instructors averages from 113 dollars in 
the district of Columbia to 18 dollars in Maine, the men 
generally receiving higher salaries than the women. 

Primary schools are in all civilized countries very 
nearly the same, the differences, where they exist, being 
confined almost exclusively to the methods. During the 
four years (and sometimes longer) of the grammar school 
course, studies which were commenced in the primary 
school are continued and others, like Geography, History 
and Geometry added. 

In the high school the entire organization is another. 
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Classes begin at a diiferent hour in the morning, and continue 
during one session, with the exception of a recess of from 
16 to 25 minutes, till the afternoon. The object of these 
schools is to give a liberal education, but manjr of them 
have even a still higher purpose ; accordingly it will be neces- 
sary to examine these kinds distinct from one another. One 
great advantage is enjoyed by all the high schools, viz. 
that only the talented and industrious scholar enters there, 
the greater number of all children concluding their stu- 
dies with, or even before the close of the grammar school 
course. Part of the high schools aim at a higher english 
education and in accordance assume the name ^ ^English 
High School." Others direct their attention more parti- 
cularly to the study of modern and ancient languages and 
are called the ''Latin High School;'' sometimes too ''Col- 
lege" is the name given to boys' High schools. Greek 
and Latin are studied with some diligence and as the 
course continues over a time of four years, little else can 
be done in the classical course, if any proficiency in these 
languages shall be acquired. For greater convenience 
there has been subjoined a schedule of the "Boston Girls" 
and one of the Philadelphia High schools. In both of 
these the French and German languages are studied and 
in the Boston school, also Latin. In other respects they 
follow an English course. (55. Annual Report, Ist Dist. 
Penna.) — (27. Report of Superintend. Boston 1874.) The 
authors read in the Latin schools are Caesar, Cicero, Vir- 
gil, Horace, Sallust, Homer and Xenophon. Mathemat- 
ics, it will be noticed, occupy quite an important place 
among the lessons, as do also the philosophical studies, 
whilst history holds only a secondary position. The 
high school at the same time is also the preparatory school 
for the teachers. Those who intend to devote themselves 
to that profession, visit a Normal High school, where they 
continue their studies during two further years. Such high 
school scholar gains greater intimacy with the branches 
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of the high school course. Teachers' Seminaries in the 
sense of the hetter seminaries of Germany and Switzer- 
land are hardly known in the United States. ^ 

There are at present in all the States 1432 high schools 
in which 108,235 pupils are instructed by 6081 teachers. 
About 70,000 are following the English and 16,200 the 
classical course, whilst about 19000 are Students in modern 
languages. (Report of Commissioner 1875, LXVI & II, 
Tab. VI, Part I.) 

It should have been remarked that the German lan- 
guage is taught in some grammar and primary schools 
and that it had been attempted to make the study of Ger- 
man obligatory. Though confined to those parts of the 
country in which a large proportion of the population is 
of german extraction, still, as might have been forseen, 
the experiment has not generally been a successful one. 
In New York, for example, after introducing schools of 
that kind, at great expense, they were abandoned after a 
few years. In the Western States better results have 
been achieved. 

Among the poor of every country there are many who 
at an early age are thrown upon their own resources for 
gaining a livelihood. It would not well be possible for such 
to derive any benefit from the free schools. Others who 
are somewhat more favorably situated cannot continue theii- 
studies beyond the elementary classes and many who would 
gladly gain a liberal education, are prevented from atten- 
ding the schools, which are open to the children of those, 
who are posessed of means. In order to remove, as much 
as possible, this seeming injustice, evening schools have 
been established in many of the larger cities. They are 
of the same grades as the day schools. But since, at most 
two hours instruction can be given in these night schools, 
the progress is not so rapid. On the other hand, only such 
attend, as are industrious and energetic, and this is nearly 
an equivalent for the deficiency in time. — The accounts of 
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these schools are very favorable and they are rapidly being 
introduced in all parts of the country — (Report ofSuperin- 
tendcDt of Publ. Sch. of Boston, 1873.— High School.) 
In the year 1873 there were in the State of Massachusetts 
85 evening schools in which 8713 scholars wers taught by 
373 teachers at an expense of 52,320 dollars. (37th Annual 
Report. 1872—73, Appendix LIX.) 

Such are the Public school of the United States and 
it now only remains to examine, of what kind are the re- 
sults achieved by so expensive a system, and to give a 
shori account of the methods that are followed in teaching. 
From what has already been said, neither is the best fruit 
to be looked for, nor is it to be expected that the best 
methods are applied by well trained teachers. — 



The object of education as such is twofold. If that 
object, whatever it may be, is attained, the school can be 
pronounced good, but if the school does not fulfill its pur- 
pose, or has an opposite from the desired eflfect, the sys- 
tem must be a false one. Be it remarked here, that schools 
of a strictly professional character, such as mercantile-^ 
engineering-, medical- and law-schools do not come under 
consideration, but only those which have for their object 
the education of the child, in the stricter sense of the word 
are regarded. 

If then the purpose of all education be known, and 
the remilts attained by the public schools of the United 
States be compared with those requirements, then it will 
be an easy matter to estimate the real value of the in- 
stitutions. 

As was just remarked, the purpose of education is 
two-fold in its nature. The happiness of mankind depends 
upon the realization of these ideas ; for otherwise they 
could not be ends for which men are educated. Man's 
happiness depends firstly upon his character, for true hap- 
piness and immorality and want of energy are, accoraing 
to the principles of philosophical ethics, incompatible ideas. 

What belongs to the formation of moral character? 

1. Man must be far more occupied with the social re- 
lations, than with himself. Society must, in a manner, be 
a great riddle to liim, and he must forget himself in at- 
tempting to solve it. This is decidedly less difficult with 
children, than can ever be imagined by the grown egoist, 
who believes, that, because his own dear self is the object 
of all his thoughts and labor, so of course it must be in 
the nature of man, that self should be the fountain of all 
his action. And are there not conditions in which every 
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man, as a contemplative being, sees things without refer- 
ing them to self and in their connections, finds them 
beautiful and ugly, harmonizing and in discord, and 
involuntarily judges of them in his assent or dissent. 

2. The world must be represented in ideas. Man 
must be transplaced to a higher order of things. He must 
recognize higher ideas in all the kinds of order and ne- 
cessity which the world presents, and as in all practical 
philosophy, these ideas become, though only symbolically, 
something objective, so they must become objective with 
the child. 

3. Man must be susceptible for the aesthetic rela- 
tions of human wills. In order that he should be so, 
it is necessary to place himself in such susceptible rela- 
tions with others. But man must feel himself free from 
restraint if tender relations are to be formed. This is the 
fundamental rule for all association between instructor and 
scholar. 

4. The representations of 83sthetic relations must not 
be of a frivolous kind, otherwise sentimentality will fol- 
low. Rather should they be of a grand nature. Nor must 
the educator make himself appear too important or prevent 
the scholar from leaving some onesided notion to take a 
higher flight of thought. These are the considerations 
-which present themselves when moral characters are to be 
formed. (Herbart, Ges. Werke, Bd. II, p. 467.) 

None of them are regarded in the public schools of the 
United States. Egotism, in the first place, is not discour- 
aged, but on the contrary, by generating a false ambition in 
the mind of each child, it is furthered in an alarming 
manner. Perhaps nothing tends so much to increase this 
false ambition, as the absurd system of rewards and pun- 
ishments common in nearly all the schools, both public and 
private. The school commissioners, as was remarked above, 
determine what shall constitute a missed and what a pro- 
per answer, and without considering the individuality of 
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the pupil, the merit or demerit follows. The teacher has 
no power to make changes and his authority greatly de- 
. pends upon the 'impartiality" of his decisions. The effect 
19, that much wrong is done, the undeserving being rewar- 
ded, and the deserving suffering punishment. Ah a 
child is quick in perceiving a wrong of this kind, in place 
of cultivating a feeling of justice, the opposite is the re- 
sult. The teacher himself, if he be honest, must see the 
injustice but cannot correct it and a feeling of resentment 
which springs up, awakens in the heart of the child, a 
hord of passions, which grow strong from being nourished. 
In a class in which such a spirit once pervails, neither 
instructor nor pupil work with pleasure, school becomes 
a prison, where each remains no longer than he is obliged 
and does only what is forced upon him. On the other 
hand, it is intended by this system of rewards, to secure 
better conduct and attention. In a manner, both are se- 
cured. But good deportment of this kind is not better 
than that evinced by the slave, when he crouches before 
a tyrannical master. Furthermore, when men instruct sci- 
entifically, they present their subjects in such a manner, 
that against its will, the child will be interested. Good 
instructors do not desire to awaken that secondary interest, 
produced by promise or threat or which makes the scholar 
attentive for some reason outside of the lesson being stu- 
died. Hardly ever is there to be noticed in the public 
schools, real interest in the studies, but the reward which 
is offered, is the cause of all that industry and attention, 
for which foolish teachers cannot find sufficient words of 
praise. Those facts are mostly overlooked ; Have they 
nothing to do with that searching for gain, that indiffer- 
ence for other nations, that distrustful ness and want of 
confidence in others, which is so common among the Ame- 
rican people? Have they nothing to do with that spirit 
now so prevalent, which permits a man to make use of 
dishonest means, to reach high objects and that homage 
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generally paid to riches? And have they all nothing to 
do with the increasing deceit which men display who 
spend the Sunday in their churches and on Monday cheat 
their brothers and sisters and children. Everywhere the 
same detestable egotism rules. But it is planted in the 
schools. 

Secondly are those ideas concerning the world and the 
order in the world, developed in the American boy and 
girl ? Is there any e^nthusiasm produced by such ideas ? 
A large part of the Americans are fatalists and see no 
development, no order, no great truths in what nature 
presents ; and for still more, the world is a game of 
chance, in which it is justifiable to benefit yourself at 
every others expense. For others truths, are only truths 
as long as they agree with the words of the bible, and to 
endeavor to forni any other idea of the world but that it 
was made for the object indicated in the Genesis, would 
be sinful. -Philosophical thinking is as yet too little at- 
tempted, even among the educated, than that philosophi- 
cal ideas of this kind should be nourished in the schools. 

Thirdly. Where a spirit of the kind mentioned rules, 
there the relations of human wills cannot be of an aesthe- 
tic nature, and all susceptibility for such conditions is des- 
troyed. But when in place of real morality, mere outward 
display is cultivated, when all the mental labor performed 
can be reduced to mechanical memorizing with the undis- 
guised purpose of deceiving, and when books filled with 
false sentiment are used as approved class-books, only to 
be supplanted by trashy novels when school hours are 
over, — then of course, no one will be surprised to find 
along with indifference for the noble and beautiful and 
along with an inability to appreciate the characters and 
deeds of renowned historical personages and benefactors of 
mankind, — an offending sentimentality, — the certain 
symptom of a deceased mind. 

Individuality is totally disregarded and it is assumed. 
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that the same influences will have the same effect on all 
in forming characters. Nor is it possible that a proper re- 
gard should he evinced for the peculiarities of the indivi- 
dual, so long as the psychological laws of the formation 
of character have been so little studied, even in a general 
way ; and in the particular case, never scientifically applied. 
So long as the most obvious external causes of difference of 
character are habitually disregarded — looked down upon 
with a kind of supercilious contempt by the very schools 
whose guide they should be, so long originality will be cru- 
shed and the character formed in the public school be as an 
ill fitting garment which in no manner corresponds to 
the station and complexion of him whom it clothes. 

It is not difficult to perceive which are the causes of 
the deficient moral training in the United States. From 
what has been said the absence of men carefully trained 
for teaching, and a system, which disregards entirely the 
results achieved by scientific researches, are the fundamen- 
tal evils from which the public schools are suffering. Only 
where the education of children is viewed in so trivial a 
light could school men display the ignorance or mental 
debility evinced by those who imagine that one hours in- 
struction weekly in ''morals'' and ''manners'' could have 
any infiuence on the formation of a moral character. 

The other reason for educating man, is the develop- 
ment of his mental faculties. In this respect it is the ob- 
ject of education, to awaken a manifold interest. 

Interest, which is opposed to indifference and has its 
rise in a common source with the desires, the will and 
the aesthetic feeling, cannot dispose of its object like the 
will or the desire ; it merely clings to its object ; the ob- 
ject of interest and desire is in reality not the same. For 
the desire, anxious to^ grasp its object, strives for some- 
thing to be attained in the future. Moreover the desire 
ceases the moment that its object is embraced. Interest, 
on the contrary, is developed in the contemplation, and 
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hence, attaches itself to the present. And interest rises 
above mere contemplation, in the same proportion as the 
contemplated object occupies a greater part or the whole 
mind. This interest shall be as manifold as possible. 
But it appears a contradiction to say, that the individuality 
oi* the child is to remain unchanged, and then demand a 
multiplicity of interests. Although the great variety of 
directions of interest are intended to diverge in the same 
proportion as the objects of interest are numerous, still 
tliey should all proceed from one common center ; — or 
tlie many sides of interest, shall be as the diflferent sur- 
faces of one body, representing, as it were, sides of one 
and the same person. In this one person, all interest 
must belong to the same consciousness. This unity must 
never be lost. The awakening of many interests is not 
necessarily, as many suppose, the root of fickleness and 
inconstancy. The fickle man changes each moment, nor 
is he at any time entirely himself; he who gives himself 
^ ap to impressions and whimsical fancies, is not many-sided, 
for the personality is wanting. These formal ideas would 
be useless however, did that which they presuppose not 
exist. In summing up the objects of interest, or rather 
the conditions produced in the soul by these objects, i. e. 
the kinds of interest, — it is at once apparent, that there 
is a difference between the objects of cognition and the 
objects of sympathy. The one pictures in the mind, what- 
ever is presented, the other is a reproduction of, or better 
a transplanting itself into the feeling of others. The ob- 
jects of cognition are the Manifold, its Conformity to laws, 
and its Esthetic relations, — whilst Mankind, Society, and 
the Eelations of both to the laws of morality, are the ob- 
jects of sympathy. These are the kinds of interest, which 
are to be planted in the child's mind. (Comp. Herbart 
Ges. Werke, Vol. 10, p. 50, 52, 54 ff.) 

That the young mind is susceptible of impressions, 
that influence may be brought to bear upon the mind and 
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that the mind gradually assumes a certain form, no lon- 
ger easily to he changed, psychology teaches and a little 
observation will amply prove. But it demands a most 
careful study of the laws regulating the workings of the 
mind, if the influences acting upon it, are to have the de- 
sired effect. For as well as the teacher or parent may 
intentionally influence the child, just so well is its mind 
susceptible of, and at least to a considerable extent, shaped 
by all else, of which it is cognizant. And since the 
future happiness of the individual depends much upon 
the treatment it is subjected to, experimenting is not ad- 
missable in education. Hence also the total worthlessness 
of what many instructors regard as their best recommen- 
dation : their experience of many years. Experience 
in educating has in truth only value then, when the tea- 
cher has made careful psychological studies ; for unless 
the connection between cause and effect, are quite clear 
to him, the observations which he may make, remain un- 
solved riddles Such men follow a certain routine and are 
for reason of their pretended experience, only the more 
regardless of psychological truths. It is particularly this 
class of teachers, which makes the approximation towards 
the right course so slow and retards so much the adop- 
tion of the right methods. And this is the more so, 
since the oppression of every error is commonly followed 
by the ascendancy of the contrary one. Still the atten- 
tion given to the long neglected science of Psychology by 
men like Drobish, Spencer and Herbart, and more par- 
ticularly in its connection with Pedagogy, and the care- 
ful study of the nature of the brain, by some of the most 
eminent physicians, gives promise, that in future other 
requirements will be made of instructors, than has usually 
been the case in the past. 

It is granted, that the actions of the mind conform 
to laws, and that the development of intelligence in a 
child, also conforms to laws. Clearly it follows, that edu- 
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cation cannot be properly directed, without a previous 
knowledge of these laws. Hence the contrast between in- 
struction as it is and teaching as it should be. Evidently 
there will be few teachers and still less parents, who will 
perceive the enormous value of a spontaneous education, 
commencing, not when the child sets foot into the school- 
room for the first time, but at a much earlier age. The 
restless observation, which the child evinces, is not noticed, 
encouraged and made more complete and true, but being 
troublesome to parents and teachers, is checked or at least 
ignored. And still more, disregarding that which interests 
the child, they insist in occupying its mind with objects 
and thoughts, which it cannot comprehend, or for which it 
shows repugnance. The evolution of intelligence is in ac- 
cordance with laws ; to cite these laws now, would not be 
in place, but it will be convenient to mention one or the 
other principle supplied by Psychology and applied where 
education is conducted in a rational manner and in accor- 
dance with nature's laws. At the same time, the great 
absurdity of maxims, set up by those who proclaim **one 
infallible method" and of the words of Pestalozzi him- 
self ''vouz voulez mecaniser Teducation" (wie Gertrud, 
32, V p. 25) will appear, as also of those, who with 
Herder (W. z. Philos. & Gesch. 10, 264), suppose, that 
every teacher should have his own method, and have dis- 
covered it himself. 

There are not many educated men, who would dis- 
pute the truth of one of the first principles of Psychology, 
viz : That the mind grows. Hence also in educational 
matters, it is necessary **to proceed from the simple to the 
complex.*' The child at its birth is without any ideas, 
whilst the earliest impressions are stronger than subse- 
quent sensations. The simpler a sensation is, the more 
easily will the mind embrace it, whilst complex ideas 
will remain, at least in part, indistinct and confused, — 
hence, if the simple sensations, are more readily ap- 
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perceived, in the gradual progression, the advance should 
be from these to other simple ideas, which have one or 
more features in common with the first. The law then, 
that the progression shall proceed from the simple to the 
complex, demands also an onward movement from the 
homogeneous to heterogeneous, and likewise, from the 
simple to the compound, even in a wider application. 
Really it is not a recommendation, and particularly not, 
when a school for young children is in question, if in 
the order of exercises, there appear a great number and 
variety of studies ; — For as the mind consisting at first, 
so to say, of a few active faculties, has successively other 
faculties awakened, so should teaching begin with only 
few subjects, and gradually adding more, should at length 
carry all thsee collected subjects, forward together. Again 
this principle of psychology embraces that very important 
law, that in education, in every instance, it is required 
to start from the concrete and advance to the abstract. 
There is not in psychology a law, which has been more 
systematically disregarded, than this, and though it says 
nothing more than what Bacon maintained, when he pro- 
nounced physics ''the mother of all sciences," this truism has 
been awfully neglected in education. What is demanded 
is, that the teacher shall guide the child along the path 
which those traveled, who first discovered laws and prin- 
ciples of nature. Truths discovered through labor and ex- 
periment, will not again be forgotten ; but where-ever Mon- 
taigne's words — S9avoir par coeur n'est past 89avoir — 
are disregarded, these rules, for which no reasons are given, 
remain isolated in the mind, in no manner connected with 
other ideas, and useless forms and symbols are collected, — 
dead material, soon to be forgotton. (Ziller's Vorlesungen 
ueber Paedagogik und Psychologic. — Drobisch Phycholo- 
gie. — Herbart, das Abstrahiren, Gres. W. Psych. Schrif- 
ten.) Public Speakers know full well, how difficult, they 
find it, to make themselves understood, as soon as it be- 
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comes necessary to deal with abstract ideas. Unless they 
elucidate their words by means of numerous concrete ex- 
amples, thej will remain unintelligible. 

It was of F. Herbart who first pronounced the doc- 
trine, that the education of the child must accord, as well 
in manner as in order, with the historical development 
of mankind. The child must in it4s education, though in 
rapid progression, advance over the same course which the 
human race has traveled in its acquisition of knowledge. 
In the development of the child, may be seen reflections 
of the human race, in all the different stages of its men- 
tal progress, from the lowest barbarism to civilization. 
Supposing then^ that the child has reached a stage, cor- 
responding to the condition of the human race, two or three 
thousand years ago, it is certain that it will evince grea- 
ter interest for its ancestors, who stood, as it were, on an 
eq^ual footing with it, and for those objects, that were of 
interest to them, than for anything else. Its mind will 
be capable of embracing such ideas, as were current in 
those times, without trouble. But still more : it is well 
kouwn, that men do display likeness to their ancestors in 
appearance and character, and that mental manifestations 
return generation after generation at the same age, and 
every one knows, how nations and tribes and families pre- 
serve marked features, so that they may be easily recog- 
nized, (and not merely from appearance), even then, when 
they have been brought up among strangers ; — and it is 
proper to argue from this, that since mankind has acquired 
its knowledge in some order, that the child will present 
a disposition and fitness for gaining these kinds of knowl- 
edge in the same order. That the knowledge possessed by 
man has been acquired in some order, is irrefutable. 

If what has just been said, be true, it follows that a 

system which discourages self-development, is at fault, and 

that children should rather be encouraged in many ways 

to make investigations, to experiment and to draw in- 

4 
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ferences without the intervention of others. It is cer- 
tainly, in part, vanity which induces the very men, who 
as educators attach so much importance to their own ex- 
perience, to interrupt continually the child which is an- 
xious to make investigations of its own. The healthy child 
will rejoice over its discovery, the more so, ifit was made 
without the assistance of others. But if, by a systematic 
checking of such a spirit, in course of time the child lo- 
ses confidence in itself and depends more and more upon 
others, then a moral and intellectual evil are nourished — 
want of energy and stupidity. The reason of this is, that 
the interest which the child first manifested in its endeavor 
to unravel what was a mystery to it, touching this or that 
object, is weakened in consequence of the intermingling of 
other persons ; after a while, the dissatisfaction at the in- 
terruption of others and their assertions, that the child has 
undertaken what it could not do, destroys its confidence io 
its ability. When such is once the case, no further great 
exertions are made, and as the explanations, which are 
supplied, are rarely satisfactory, much remains misunder- 
stood — a desire not to appear ignorant frequently prevents 
inquiry being made, and the mind is in an unhealthy 
state, only from want of the proper nourishment. 

To say that the mind will more easily embrace a new 
thought, if it has much similarity to other ideas already 
in the mind, may be considered as in part a repitition of 
the foregoing maxims. Nevertheless it is a law, that 
should be stated ; for a neglect of this maxim, explains 
several phenomena, which cause much surprise to parents 
and teachers, and which may have the effect of shattering 
the whole mind. 

If an idea, in one or the other point, similar to for- 
mer ideas, is presented to the mind, then the similar parts 
of the new perception, will cause a reproduction of the ideas 
possessing similarity. On the other hand, ideas totally 
different from everything that is in the mind^ will not be 
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apperceived. It follows that likewise, in two ideas having 
one or more parts similar, the heterogeneous parts will not 
combine, but will tend to neutralize each other. Thus if 
a and a! be like parts and b c d, x y z respectively heter- 
ogeneous parts of two ideas, then a will, if presented to 
the mind, recall a' also, but b will not reproduce x, y or 
2. On the contrary, b is associated with c and c with d, 
hence if a is more closely associated with b, c and d than 
a' with ic, y and z, then in every case, unless other ideas 
assist in the reproduction, will at the presentation of a, 
the idea abed enter the mind, whilst if a' or a is better 
associated with xy z^ the idea axy z will be first presen- 
ted ; but if the association be equally strong in both ca- 
ses, then there will be a tendency to reproduce both ideas 
at once, which being impossible, a state of equilibrium 
will ensue, until the one or the other side receives assis- 
tance from other associations or perceptions. 

If what psychology teaches in this respect, be true, 
it follows, that in education it is necessary to start from 
those ideas, which the child brings with it. The larger 
a class of children, the greater the variety of ideas, which 
they have brought from home, the greater will be the dif- 
ficulty of instructing. Hence, whatever reasons society may 
present in its iavor, it is contrary to the principles of 
psychology, to instruct in the same class, children, whose 
associations at home, have furnished them with ideas as 
greatly different, as those which the child of the tramp, of 
the better mechanic, of the wealthy banker and of the 
man of refinement and education have imbibed; It is per- 
haps proper to remark here, that the public schools of the 
United States are very diligent in their endeavors to construe 
this really abnormal state of their mixed classes, as pe- 
culiarly advantageous in encouraging liberty of thought 
and in eradicating .class-bias. Much sentimentality has 
been wasted about the son of the rich man and the child 
of the pauper sitting side by side at school, of lasting 
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friendship springing up between them, and the like more. 
A few facts, if tliis were the place for them, could be 
presented, which would quickly destroy such false romance. 
The bright picture talked of by this class of men, is over- 
cast by increasing poverty and oppression of the working 
classes by the wealthy corporations, and desperation and 
revenge on the part of the workmen. If instruction does 
not begin with the ideas already acquired by the child, 
there will be no points of similarity and no association. 
The child will not understand or retain what is said in 
class. Hence so large a portion of what is pretended 
to have been taught, has in reality never been apper- 
ceived. Furthermore, such exercises must necessarily be 
without interest, and as a consequence there appears that 
peculiar phenomenon, that the child which is talented, 
vivacious and quick of comprehension out of doors, is in- 
dolent and disinterested at school. There is no unity of 
thought, because there is no similarity between ideas which 
occupy the child at home and at school. There is no 
adaption of what is learnt to circumstances, with which 
the child is acquainted, hence the impossibility of making 
application of what has been taught. Different studies are 
not conducted in conformity with one another, but each 
is pursued without any reference to the others and en- 
tirely isolated. What is taught in the one class, cannot 
therefor be applied, when touched upon in another hour. 
Since there is no spontaneous development, at the end of 
the school age the child has various hetrogeneous masses 
qf ideas, tending to neutralize, rather than to strengthen 
one another. There is no unity, no well balanced mind, 
no power to reproduce at will what has been taught ; 
no interest, and no inducement to pursue any longer the 
studies which have occupied the mind during years. No 
matter how limited the education, it should still be some- 
thing complete and entire. In reality it too often is a 
merely larger or smaller collection of facts, formulas of 
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only half copaprehended maxims and undigested truth«, 
of unsolved riddles and false notions of the world. 

Recalling the conclusions previously reached, it remains 
only to compare the methods of teaching, that have found 
favor in the schools of the United States, with the max- 
ims set forth. And, although other maxims, besides those 
enumerated, might have been mentioned as equally essen- 
tial in education, still it will be admitted, that any sys- 
tem of instruction, which is at variance with the prin- 
ciples just considered, must be totally wrong. 

1. Do the quasi-methods of instruction in the public 
schools of the United States, observe the principle, that 
in education it is indispensable, that the progression should 
proceed from the simple to the complex, from the single 
to the compound, from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneous, from the concrete to the abstract? 

2. Do the public schools abide by the. doctrine which 
requires that the education of the child should accord in 
arrangement and order with the historical development of 
mankind ? 

3. Is self development encouraged and the child ani- 
mated to think for itself and to draw its own inferences? 

4. Do the methods pursued in the public schools pro- 
duce a healthful and pleasurable exitement in the child ? 

Reading in the primary school is taught in the old 
way, the child learning the letters, as they follow in the 
order of the alphabet, and then combining first two, then 
three and more to form syllables and words. It is some- 
i thing perfectly, arbitrary, that just these symbols represent 
the particular sounds, yet that fact is ignored. This old 
1 mechanical way of teaching the alphabet is adhered to, 
I and a year is spent by the pupil in learning to make in- 
comprehensible combinations of sounds. —The same pro- 
cess is followed in teaching writing. 

1 A little observation will reveal the fact, that the 

^ child of four and five years of age, may express itself in 
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small sentences, but cannot distinguish the jwrords consti- 
tuting the sentences or the syllables and sounds of which 
the words are formed. In place therefore, of giving the 
sounds, and then proceeding to combine them to senseless 
syllables and words, it would be proper to proceed from 
sentences composed of words of one syllable and by beat- 
ing time or making a line on the slate, or some similar 
mark, each time that a pause may be made in speaking 
the sentence, teach the child to distinguish the words; 
this it very soon learns, as likewise, by a similar process, 
to seperate the syllables, composing words. Many of the 
sounds are natural sounds, and after observing, that they oc- 
cur in the words, which it has been speaking, even so young 
a child will quickly observe, that other sounds occur, 
with which it was not yet acquainted. After using a few 
words beginning with the same letter, it will of its own ac- 
cord, notice the point of similarity in the words, and by a 
process of abstraction , which must be as gradual as possible, 
the child will conceive the new sound as something indi- 
vidual. A method of this kind, which is in accordance 
with the laws of psychology, as might be expected, has been 
found to be most successful, and when writing is connected 
with reading in such a manner, that the letters are grad- 
ually developed, the child will advance more rapidly than 
is possible by the old method. But in the primary schools, 
where in place of teaching the multiplication table exper- 
imentally, a process as unatural as the one used for teach- 
ing reading is followed, ignorant teachers, mostly young 
girls, from seventeen to twenty years of age, instruct their 
pupils from the primer ; i. e. they hear the tasks recited, 
which had been given the day previous. 

Object-lesson, the importance of which was pointed 
out long ago, in one way or the other, by men like Rous- 
seau and Pestalozzi, is directly opposed to mechanical 
memorizing. Object-lesson occupies a considerable portion 
of the time devoted to elementary instruction. But in mat- 
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ters of education, nearly the same kinds of bias exist, as 
govern society — a new idea once accepted as beneficial, 
whether such be really the case or not, rapidly gains fa- 
vor and is supposed to possess intrinsic power of such a 
nature, as will suffice to remove all the evils which affec- 
ted the system. And what is worse with notions of this 
kind, is, that notwithstanding the revolution which is 
looked forward to, — after a short time the idea itself is dis- 
regarded, and the empty symbol or ibrmula mistaken for it. 
So with the object-lesson in the public school. Object- 
lesson, when properly understood, will not be taught as 
a special study, but will enter into all branches of instruc- 
tion. Cunningly devised arraugements to induce the pu- 
pil to exercise his powers of observation during one hour, 
and total neglect and indifference to the use of the senses 
during the rest of the day, is evidently a most absurd 
mode of educating. But in the public schools, object-lesson 
does not only appear as a distinct study, conducted inde- 
pendently of all others, but even in those hours devoted 
to it, the children are not iuduced to observe of their own 
accord, but are expected to repeat what the teacher tells 
them. Teachers complain, that object-lesson is so very te- 
dious, and that they find great difficulty, in maintaining 
interest among the pupils. This is but a necessary con- 
sequence of the irrational and stupid method of teaching. 
In the fifty-fifth annual report of the board of public edu- 
cation of the first school-district of Pennsylvania (1874), 
will be found a copy of the course of inrtruction in the 
schools of Philadelphia. Touching object-lesson, the sched- 
ule for the first terra of the elementary schools reads : 
^^Common objects are to be shown, and their most ob- 
vious parts and qualities pointed out. Charts Nos. 1 and 
2.'' And now follows the order. ''Color. — The principal 
and familiar colors are to be shown by means of chart 
No. 13. The terms straight, crooked, square-, sharp-, 
blunt- and round-corner, — simple forms as circle, oblong. 
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semi-circle, oval, hemisphere and cone; also the positions 
of lines, as slanting, horizontal, vertical, are to be ex- 
plained.'' And in the tbllowing department of the prim- 
ary school, *^the simple forms parallel, perpendicular, angle, 
circumference and diameter, etc. etc." are to be added. 
Is it surprising that a child of six years of age will find 
f but little interst in a lesson in which it is to learn the 

I colors and their names from charts, after the manner in 

which it mut*t commit to memory the alphabet, or in which 
it tediously memorizes definitions of the circle, the hemis- 
phere, perpendicular and circumference? The organs of 
sound and touch, it would appear, require no cultivation, 
at least no mention is made in the report referred to, of 
attention given to them. Certainly self-development is 
not encouraged by such object-lesson. 

Proceeding to the grammar schools, it will be found 
that the teaching is entirely from text-books. These books 
are ingeniously arranged, the matter being divided into 
chapters, each of which forms a lesson. At the bottom 
of each page, or at the end of each chapter, is a para- 
graph of questions, numbered and corresponding to the 
divisions of the chapter. The lesson, be it history, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic or physics, is committed to memory, 
and then recited according to the questions mentioned. 
Such an arrangement requires no intelligence on the part 
of the teacher, who, with book in hand, reads off the 
questions which the book supplies and receives the an- 
swers. The scholar is not required to understand and 
enter into the spirit of what he has studied, but it is sui- 
ficient, if he can repeat verbatim the words of the book. 
Grammar, geometry and arithmetic are taught in the same 
way, and in place of finding the rules by experiment, 
these general and abstract formulas are mechanically mem- 
orized and then applied. 

Why an application of any rule will produce a cer- 
tain result, or how the rule itself was found, the pupil 
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never ascertains. And consequently, since such, abstract 
formulas are not found by the child's own labor, they are 
soon forgotten, and recourse must be had to the class-book 
when the memory fails. When languages are taught in 
the high schools, syntax and grammar are previously 
studied and instructors are surprised when they find, that 
notwithstanding all this, their pupils are unable to apply 
the rules and exceptions, when after a years study of 
grammar an author is to be read. Historical tables are 
arranged and the child is acquainted with a surprising 
number of dates and epochs. But at the same time a greater 
ignorance of history than in the United States does not 
exist elsewhere. Of the influence of historical events upon 
the development of mankind or of the causes producing 
and the consequences arising from any important historical 
event, nothing is known. That there are laws which govern 
the development of nations, that a disregard of such laws 
must cause the downfall of races, that political economy, 
sociology and morality are to be learned from history, of 
that the instructors of the public schools appear to have 
no intimation. History in the United States is merely a 
chronicle, and the facts recorded there are without causal 
connection. Can either sympathy or interest be awakened 
by the study of even history when conducted in such a 
manner. Nor is this merely true concerning one or the 
other school, but it holds good for the study of history 
throughout the public schools. 

It appears so self-evident that the history and the 
geography of a country should go hand in hand, that it 
might be supposed, no one would think to question the 
point. And still he who .will examine the orders of ex- 
ercises of grammar- and high schools, would be inclined 
to suppose, that to teach the history of one country in con- 
junction with the geography of another were the more na- 
tural course. Children in the public schools are engaged 
in studying the special geography of central Asia or Africa 
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at a time when they are reading the history of the United 
States. Furthermore, they are made acquainted with the 
geography and history of the most distant parts of the 
world, without having any definite knowledge of their 
immediate homes. Thus for example, a year or two ago, 
twenty-five scholars in Baltimore were required to state 
what event the ^'Battle Monument ' was intended to com- 
memorate, and to tell who were the ^^old defenders," 
that celehrate the 12th of Septemher. Only six of these 
pupils could tell anything about the matter, more than that 
there had been a battle fought at North Point, — twelve did 
not know the location of North Point, or that it was near 
Baltimore, — sixteen supposed that the old defenders were 
veterans from the American revolution, etc. These same 
scholars were acquainted with the history of the South 
American States, could name all the cities on the Missis- 
sippi that had 5,000 inhabitants and every cape and gulf 
on the coast of China, — and all this by memory. It re- 
minds very much of the missionaries sent to the negros in 
Central Africa, whilst millions of people are dying in vice 
and wretchedness at home. 

Many schools in the United States have fine cabinets 
of philosophical instruments, mineral, ornithological and 
other collections, most valuable assistants to instruction ; 
but they are only ornaments and no reference is made to 
them during the hours of study. The ignorance of the 
teachers could be easily exposed should they depart from 
the text book or if no such fear existed the specimens and 
instruments might be injured 1 If indeed those collections 
are ever used, it is not till at the end of the year, when 
a study has been ^'completed." Thus, after the pupils 
have committed to memory, all the laws of heat, of elec- 
tricity, of light, &c., an entertainment, as it were, is gi- 
ven, and a number of experiments are made. This course 
is pursued year after year, the abstract rules preceeding 
the experiments from which they were deduced. But 
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perhaps in no department does the American display 
more ignorance, than in matters of natural history. In 
every high school, zoology and botany are taught. Herb- 
ariums are made and favorite flowers arranged in them. 
All the divisions and sub-divisions are known, and the 
distinguishing marks learnt. But it would be impossible 
for one of the high school scholars to determine a plant, 
as well as wrong to suppose them competent of disting- 
uishing the different kinds of grain or classifying a bird 
according to the construction of its parts In this case 
also, symbols and formulas are mistaken for the things 
which they should represent, generalizations are learned 
without a knowledge of the special and the particular, 
and outward show is made with loud sounding phrases, 
behind which ignorance and vanity lie hidden. 

But when it is found, that a method so pernicious is 
followed, when those branches of study are in question, 
which it is believed, every man of a little knowledge 
should have at his command, — what then may it be ex- 
pected, are the results of years wasted in the attainment 
of a smattering of French, G-erman and Latin, of Anatomy, 
Chemistry or Political Economy ! Turn back to the plan 
of exercises in the high schools, and see how many stu- 
dies are included which do not belong there? Is it not 
absurd to introduce branches of knowledge, for which, 
even were there no other objection, sufficient time cannot 
be alloted? If notwithstanding this, they are still intro- 
duced, it follows, that more important things must be 
neglected, and as a further consequence, that nothing is 
properly done. And now imagine, that taught in one 
class, are Logic, Elocution, Calculus, Uranography, La- 
tin, French and German, Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Mental Science, Mechanical 
and Engineering Drawing, and Music, and remember, 
that these studies are pursued isolated and without any 
reference to one another, that many other things, as 
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History, Political Economy, Geometry, Trigonometry, Rhe- 
toric, Natural History, are branches of study in the pre- 
vious classes, and are now discontiued ; remember, that the 
memory is overtaxed in learning by heart whole books of 
rules and formulas without an understanding of them, 
and remember that the thinking powers of the mind are 
in the mean time neglected — who then can help condemning 
the school system that is introduced in the United States ? 
An appearance of knowledge is gained ; for the young 
lady, just from the high school, will talk of everything 
imaginable. The very fact, that she has been taught 
to substitute • worthless phrases for knowledge and that 
ignorance is to be hidden and pretence and smattering 
to become a substitute for real intelligence, is an incurable 
evil. And it is at least in part, a result of this evil, 
that real knowledge is so little valued by most Ameri- 
cans, and that those who can talk '^much,' are regarded 
as intelligent. 

No pleasure is experienced by the pupil, who is en- 
gaged at the high school, and but little interest is awa- 
kened, — the world remains a riddle, and nothing of an 
sBsthetic nature is perceived, in the relation between the 
laws, and the world obeying those laws. 

Sympathy is not awakened either for mankind or for 
the conditions or laws of man in society. Morality is 
known only in connection with illiberal religious views, or 
where this is not the case, the laws of morality are obeyed 
only on account of their agreement with the religious doc- 
trines, in other words, virtue is enforced by threats of 
punishment. 



Summing up what has been said, the results which have 
been reached, may be expressed in a few words : 

1. The objects of education, fixed by ethics and psy- 
chology are not accomplished in the public schools of the 
United States. 

2. The failure of the system of education in the Un- 
ited States is in consequence of a general disregard of the 
researches of pedagogical science, ignorance of the principles 
of psychology, want of application to the study of that 
science, and absence of a proper appreciation of what has 
been attained by other nations. 

3. The failure of the system of education in the Un- 
ited States is furthermore in consequence of an almost 
general absence of skillful teachers, who are not only per- 
fectly well acquainted with the matter of instruction, but 
who also possess that knowledge of psychology which is 
requisite in order to instruct with sucess. 

These results are indeed very unfavorable, — most 
unfavorable then, when they become apparent to men who 
have been laboring under the misapprehension, that, the 
system which they had instituted was rapidly growing 
more perfect and that it was equal, and probably superior 
to any other educational department existing. The rea- 
son of the failure to achieve better results is known. 
Be the reports and accounts concerning them, ever so 
brilliant, the public school of America deserves severe cen- 
sure. Nor can the condition be materially changed, as 
long as the roots of the evil are not removed. 

At present, nearly implicit confidence is placed in 
these schools by a large part of the American people and 
it is to be expected, that a long time will elapse, ere the 
changes, which are so essential to any improvement, can 
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be made ; — ami still the more sensible American begins to 
protest against an overtaxing of the mechanical memory, 
as detrimental to the thinking facalties. 

The consequences of educational mistakes are not easily 
removed. The remedy cannot be applied to those affec- 
ted, but must be reserved for the coming generation. 
Obviously every postponement of the application of the 
proper cure, is connected with other evils, and hence, it 
follows with equal correctness, that the mistakes should 
be corrected at once. 

The American educational institutions, are infinitely 
inferior to those of Germany, Switzerland and Holland, 
and an honest acknowledgement of these facts, and an 
earnest endeavor to profit by the experience of those na- 
nations, would be the first step towards removing the 
evils of the present system. But honesty is above all 
things necessary to produce a change, and greater liber- 
ality and true statements of the real condition of schools, 
in the reports of principals, superintendents and school- 
boards, are absolutely necessary. When such will be the 
case, also the general indifference, respecting the educa- 
tion of children, will fade away, and in its place, anxiety 
fDr their welfare and interest in the men, who are cho- 
sen members of school-board, superintendents and teachers, 
will be lively depicted in the countenance of every parent. 
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VITA. 

Edward E. Sheib was born in Baltimore City, in the State of 
Maryland, U. S. on the 17. of March 1850. After visiting a common 
school, he made preperations to enter College. After four years spent 
at Loyala College, a Jesuit Institution in Baltimore City, he repaired 
to Georgetown College and graduated there in 1871. In August of that 
year he traveled to Europe and went to Heidelberg to study theology, 
contrary to his own inclinations, but in pursuance to the wishes of his 
parents. But his dislike for that study became so strong that at the end 
of six months he was still attending only philosophical lectures. In 
October 1872 he went to Leipsic and devoted himself entirely to the study 
of Philosophy. With the exception of one term spent at Jena, he remained 
a student of the University of Leipsic till August 1876, when he presented 
himself for examination, and was made Doctor of Philosophy by the Un- 
iversity. During the vacations he had visited various portions of Germany, 
Belgium and England and early in the Fall of 1875 he visited France. 
He was suddenly called home in January of the same year, to take his 
father's position, whose life at this time was despaired of. 
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